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III. — Some Observations on the Arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum. 

By Prof. ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Arch of Trajan at Beneventum well deserves its 
popular mediaeval name of The Golden Gateway, on account 
of its fair proportions and the wealth and excellence of its 
sculptural adornments. It lies, to be sure, somewhat aside 
from the ordinary route of the popular tourist, but it has no 
reason to complain of any neglect at the hands of the archae- 
ologist. It figures prominently, as of right, in the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Beneuentanarum (Rome, 1754) of Iohannes De 
Vita, canon of the cathedral church in Beneventum, and later 
Bishop of Reate. It forms the nominal subject of the three 
wearisome volumes on the reign of Trajan by G. C. Rossi 
(L' Arco Traiano di Benevento ; Naples, 18 16). It occupies 
an important position in the well-known work of Rossini, 
Gli Archi Trionfali, etc. (Rome, 1836). In later days its 
treatment fills the first eight fascicles of a useful and well- 
illustrated work by a Beneventine architect, Almerico Meo- 
martini (/ Monumenti Antichi e /' Opere a" Arte delta Citta di 
Benevento ; Beneventum, 1889 ff.). To it have been dedi- 
cated critical articles from the experienced pens of Professor 
Eugen Petersen of the German Institute in Rome (Roem. 
Mitth., Vol. VII., 1892, pp. 178-192), and of Professor 
A. v. Domaszewski of Heidelberg (fahresh. d. Oest. Arch. 
Inst., Vol. II., 1899, pp. 173-192). Professor Frothingham, 
of Princeton University, had moulds made of the most of its 
sculptures in the year 1896, on behalf of the American School 
in Rome, 1 and has published brief interpretations of the reliefs 

1 At the same time the School had a series of excellent photographic negatives 
(each about twelve by sixteen inches in size) made of the Arch as a whole and 
of its individual sculptures. Silver or carbon prints from these negatives can be 
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of the Arch in the illustrated catalogue of casts for sale by 
the School, and in a popular article in the Century Magazine 
(Vol. LVL, 1898, pp. 859-865), and is understood to have in 
preparation an elaborate critical and historical work on the 
same subject. The historical evidence afforded by the reliefs 
on the Arch has also been used more or less by writers on 
other subjects, as by E. Groag {Die Adoption Hadrians; 
Roem. Mitth., XIV., 1899, pp. 269-279). 

But, in spite of all this activity in the study of the Arch 
and of its reliefs, some even of the main problems connected 
therewith are by no means yet settled, while some of the 
subordinate questions may defy satisfactory solution for a 
long time to come. 

The two faces of the Arch are identical in the arrangement 
of the reliefs. That the reliefs are for the most part not 
merely fanciful, nor chiefly conventional and decorative in 
theme and treatment, is also clear at first sight. They plainly 
refer to actual events and actions in the life of Trajan, whose 
effigy, sometimes decapitated, appears in all but two of them, 
one of which is the only one on all the Arch that is substan- 
tially defective. That the reliefs, thus representing historic 
scenes and actions, are not scattered promiscuously over the 
surface of the Arch, but are arranged with care, on some 
definite principle, would seem also a safe assumption to make. 
But what is the principle of order that is observed ? That is 
a question not easily answered. Petersen believes that the 
eastern (outer) face of the Arch is the principal face (contrary 
to De Vita and to Rossi), but that there is a certain connec- 
tion between the pairs of reliefs occupying corresponding 
positions on either face, the four reliefs of the attica and the 
four of the lowest of the three principal tiers of reliefs depict- 
ing Trajan's extension of the empire by force of arms, — the 
uppermost tier in the Dacian wars, the lowest tier upon the 
Rhine and in the East, — while the four reliefs of the middle 

purchased on application to the Chairman of the Managing Committee (Professor 
Andrew F. West, of Princeton University), and a series of heliogravure plates 
from the same negatives, with accompanying text, was ready for publication in 
May, 1901, and doubtless may soon be expected to appear. 
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tier represent his provisions for the rising generation at home. 
Domaszewski, on the other hand, following in part a sugges- 
tion made by De Vita and adopted by Rossi, believes that 
the inner (western) face is the principal one, and that all its 
reliefs refer to the services of the emperor to Rome and Italy, 
while all the reliefs of the outer face refer to his services 
toward the provinces. Frothingham agrees in the main with 
Petersen, but believes that the reliefs of the lower tier have 
reference solely to the war in the East, and not at all to the 
campaigns upon the Rhine. 

My present purpose is to examine briefly the theories of 
each of these writers on the question of the general system 
followed in the arrangement of the reliefs, and then to discuss, 
with equal brevity, some of their interpretations of the indi- 
vidual reliefs. 

Domaszewski defends his position, not so much on general 
lines of argument as by an interpretation of each several 
relief in accordance with his projected scheme, pointing out 
how perfectly it fits into its place. Such a mode of treatment 
has the convenience of brevity, and is abundantly conclusive 
if it takes into account all the elements in the problem, does 
not seem to do violence to any of them, especially does not 
appear to prefer a more artificial or difficult interpretation to 
the more direct and simple idea that must generally be pre- 
sumed to have been in the mind of the artist, and finally can 
make it clear to the critic that no other theory fits the facts 
equally well. But Domaszewski's general theory of the 
grouping of the reliefs is at fault in all of these four points. 
He is clearly laboring not infrequently to force a round peg 
to fit a square hole in his effort to compel the interpretation 
of an individual relief into accord with the general theory 
that he maintains, and can defend only by and through his 
interpretation of individual reliefs. Take, for example, his 
treatment of the two reliefs that flank the passage under the 
Arch, at right and left respectively. These must commemo- 
rate, so he claims, the benefits conferred by the emperor 
upon the Beneventines themselves. And hence the one 
depicts an alimentatio Italiae, and not, for example, a con- 
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giarium. The other, also, must be interpreted in a manner 
that shows its connection with Beneventum, and therefore 
can only represent a sacrifice offered on the spot by Trajan 
when he first set foot on the Via Traiana on his way to the 
Parthian war. Such a system of interpretation has too close 
a similarity to that system of cosmogony which represents 
the earth as resting through various intermediaries finally 
upon the back of a tortoise, and the tortoise upon nothing at 
all. It is indeed true that some of Domaszewski's interpre- 
tations are apparently based on the testimony of photographs 
which did not do justice to the facts of the reliefs ; but any 
archaeologist who believes that the designer of a Roman 
arch bent his imagination to a somewhat complex and sus- 
tained allegory, instead of following out a simple historical 
picture-series within the usual lines of more individualized 
allegorical representation, has very grave difficulties to con- 
front, — especially when the reliefs lend themselves more 
easily to the more simple line of interpretation in a somewhat 
chronological series. 

I believe that Petersen is essentially right in his scheme 
of the interrelation of the reliefs, but must venture to 
dissent from his conclusion concerning the determina- 
tion of the chief face of the Arch, and therefore from a 
number of his other points. His main point in favor of 
making the face toward Brindisi the chief face is that "if 
the Arch was erected in 115, while the emperor was engaged 
in the East, and if it was erected to serve as a formal greeting 
by the Senate to the emperor, who, on his return from Brin- 
disi, would pass through Beneventum, it was surely the outer 
face that was destined first to be seen." Much is sacrificed 
in this instance to that little word " if." Nor is there any 
force other than one of negation in the other fact mentioned 
by Petersen in support of his theory, that the middle and not 
the end of the triumphal procession is depicted on this outer 
face. 

Rossi had previously pointed out that the little allegorical 
figures of the four seasons in the lower corners -of the span- 
drels of the Arch are so arranged that Spring and Summer 
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stand, to left and right respectively, on the inner face, and 
Autumn and Winter on the outer face. Petersen waves this 
consideration aside. But can any one believe that the de- 
signer, intending to make, as Petersen thinks, the outer face 
the initial and principal face of his arch, and to arrange his 
sculptures in encircling bands, would deliberately put upon 
the initial face (no other reason intervening) the figures of 
Autumn and Winter, and relegate those of Spring and Summer 
to the following place in the sequence ? 

Domaszewski well pointed out some other considerations 
in favor of treating the inner as the principal face. The 
Arch is a ianus niae (as indeed De Vita had previously re- 
marked), and in the case of such arches where the main face 
can be definitely determined (as in the arches of Ariminum 
and Ancona), it is the face turned toward the city, the 
arch being the gateway through which one passes from the 
city into the road. The suggestions that the inner face must 
be the principal one in the case of the Arch at Beneventum 
because it is the face turned toward Rome, and because upon 
it appears the Capitoline triad of divinities, savour too much 
of highspun allegorical theory to command much attention. 

To these considerations advanced by Rossi and by Domas- 
zewski others might well be added. The spandrels of the 
inner face are occupied by Victories, those of the outer face 
by river-gods ; and notwithstanding the fact that the latter 
far excel the former in excellence of execution, there can be 
no doubt that in a triumphal arch, as this to some degree is, 
the Victories by their greater dignity of theme lend preemi- 
nence to the face on which they are depicted. Again, the 
more dignified and imposing part of the triumphal procession 
— its concluding division, in which the emperor himself 
appears as triiimphator — is carved upon this face, while 
upon the other face appears only an unmarked middle por- 
tion. It might be reckoned that the beginning of the proces- 
sion would rank next to the concluding division in interest 
and importance, and therefore would find a place at least 
upon the outer face. If it were to be seen there, some would 
even argue therefrom that the outer was the principal face. 
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But not even the beginning of the procession (which com- 
pletely encircles the Arch) could be presented on the outer 
face without thrusting the culmination of the whole from its 
post on the inner face, — which thus also appears to be the 
principal face. And yet again, — as Petersen pointed out, 
but without using the fact in this way, — all the varied types 
of figures that appear in the triumphal procession on the 
other face and on the ends of the arch are here repeated, so 
as to give an epitome of the entire pompa to a spectator 
looking at this side alone. The inner face, therefore, is 
clearly treated by the designer as the initial and principal 
face of the Arch; and here, then, and not, as Petersen and 
Frothingham think, from the outer face, we have our point of 
departure. 

The exigencies of space require me to pass over the argu- 
ment, for the most part easy and straightforward, that tends 
to show that the four reliefs of the attica treat summarily 
•of the second Dacian war. This has been clearly seen by 
Petersen and Frothingham, but is not acknowledged in full 
fey Domaszewski, into whose general scheme it does not fit. 
But starting as they do with the outer face of the Arch, 
Petersen and Frothingham are naturally bound to make the 
two attica reliefs of the inner face refer to the reception of 
the victorious emperor in Rome upon his return from Dacia. 
They have to conceive of the artist as plunging us at once 
in medias res, or at best as giving us the concluding chapters 
of our historical romance without its introductory chapters. 
Nowhere on the Arch do they find any reference to the 
beginning of the war, nor do they attempt in any way to 
answer the natural question why the Arch, which had no 
iMmediate connection in time with the end of the war rather 
than with the beginning, should give us but the last half of 
its story. I, on the other hand, who see no other way possible 
than to take the inner and not the outer face of the Arch as 
the point of departure, see in the two reliefs of the attica on 
that face the departure of the emperor for the seat of the 
war, with the good auguries of both gods and men. 

In the relief at the left the Capitoline triad of gods stands 
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in the foreground, accompanied by four lesser divinities, bid- 
ding farewell to Trajan on his departure, and assuring him 
of their favor and assistance. (On the especial relation of 
Trajan, above other emperors, to the Capitoline triad, see 
Aust, in Roscher's Lexicon, Vol. II., p. 750.) Trajan does 
not appear on the relief with them ; for to represent even 
the princeps optimus as actually holding converse with the 
great gods in Rome itself would perhaps be too much for 
the proprieties of the artistic imagination under any stress 
short of the personal assurance of a Caligula. The other 
gods turn toward Jupiter, thus focussing the scene upon the 
chief divinity, and his significant action. He holds his sceptre 
in his left hand, resting against his arm, and with his right 
hand extends his thunderbolt, as if offering it to some one, — 
of course to the emperor, as is suggested to the mind natu- 
rally by the leave-taking depicted in the accompanying panel, 
toward which Jupiter faces. Were the ruler of gods and men 
offering his own symbol of accomplished dominion to the 
victorious emperor on his return from the war, — as Froth- 
ingham and Domaszewski suggest, — in token of worldwide 
sway, one might naturally expect him to proffer the sceptre 
rather than the thunderbolt. But he offers the thunderbolt 
as the resistless weapon with which Trajan is to overcome 
his foes in the approaching war, as by the omnipotent arm 
of the Thunderer himself. 

The subject of the accompanying panel (to the right on the 
attica of the inner face) is the farewell of the Roman senate 
and people to the emperor. Trajan stands in the attitude 
of one turning away from, rather than toward, the gateway 
that appears in the background at the left. And he stands, 
moreover, at the extreme right of the scene, and not near its 
centre, as an approaching traveller (compare the relief of the 
lowest tier on the inner face, at the right of the arcade, in 
which Trajan is being welcomed just outside a gateway 
through which he is clearly about to pass). Nor is it easy 
to believe that Roma would be so earnestly commending to 
Trajan her favorite, Hadrian, under circumstances that could 
be represented in such a relief other than the circumstances 
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that I believe to be represented here. Hadrian is about to 
depart with the emperor to the war, — where, indeed, as in 
the first Dacian war, he served with especial credit, and the 
emperor seemed to mark him out as the intended successor 
to the throne by giving him a diamond ring which he had 
himself received from his predecessor and adoptive father, 
Nerva (Spart. Had. 3. 7). The scene is apparently laid out- 
side of the city-gate, to which senate and people have accom- 
panied Trajan in the formal prosecutio, and where they now 
take leave of him. The gate is apparently the Porta Capena, 
nor is the victory in the spandrel of its arch any bar in the 
way of this interpretation. A hundred victorious generals 
had approached Rome up the Appian road. The gateway is 
depicted as forming an angle with the wall of masonry that 
is seen through it, the artist finding the usual difficulty in 
expressing in low relief the desired effect of the gateway 
standing at right angles to the immediately adjacent temple- 
front without, and to the short flanking wall within. The 
Porta Capena apparently stood at the end of a pair of short, 
projecting spur-walls (see Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae, 
XXXV.). The adjacent temple of the relief that displays 
in its pediment a shield charged with a thunderbolt and sup- 
ported by greaves, and in its frieze a succession of shields 
and helmets, may well be the Marcellan Temple of Honor 
and Valor that stood by the Capuan gate on the east side 
of the road. The tall arch at its right resembles an aqueduct 
arch, and both the Aqua Appia and (in Trajan's time) the 
Aqua Marcia were carried over the road on arches close by 
the Porta Capena (Front. Aq. I. 5 ; II. 87). The arch may, 
however, be a part of the portico that led from the Porta 
Capena to the famous Temple of Mars that stood about 
a mile further down the road. Space fails me to point out 
the grave difficulties that beset the attempt to identify this 
scene with that on the Campus Martius immediately before 
the emperor's triumph. 

Of the two reliefs of the attica on the outer face, the one 
at the left may be passed over with but brief remark. There 
seems to be no manner of doubt that the gods of the Danube 
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lands are here welcoming the emperor to their country and 
their favor. The gestures are unmistakable. And they are 
not made, as in the case of Jupiter in the relief a moment 
ago under discussion, toward the right, where Trajan stands 
in a closely related scene, but toward the left and the outside 
of the Arch. But that is precisely where Trajan would be 
standing, — if he appeared at all in this relief, — facing inward, 
as in every other relief (so Petersen pointed out) on the faces 
of the Arch in which he figures. And there could be no 
so strong objection to the representation of Trajan in the 
provinces in direct communication with the gods of those 
subordinate regions, in whose pantheon, indeed, the emperor 
had found an official place since the time of Augustus. I 
have no doubt that the figure of Trajan stood on the lost 
part of the relief. 

The gods naturally fall into pairs. The connection of 
Bacchus and Ceres (or of Liber and Libera) is traditional, 
and their especial relation to the Danube lands is well sub- 
stantiated (cf. Domaszewski in the Westd. Zeitsch. for 1892). 
Though Bacchus and Ceres appear among the Roman gods 
on the other side of the attica, the type here is apparently 
discriminated somewhat in features, and in the case of the 
female divinity by her headdress. Diana and Silvanus are 
often connected in worship at Rome as elsewhere, and to the 
many indications of their worship in the Danube lands may 
be added the inscription from Aquincum published in the 
Jahresh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., Vol. II. (1899), Beibl., p. 53, 
DIANAE • ET • SIL(zww) • SILVER//-/) • DIS • PRAESIDIBUS 
VENATION(aw) • M • AVR • POMPEIVS • SACERDOT(«/w). 

The scene of the companion relief on the right (Trajan 
erecting Dacia into a Roman province) is apparently laid on 
Dacian soil. The two young river-gods should represent no 
mighty waters (by no means Euphrates and Tigris, as Domas- 
zewski believes), but smaller and tributary streams, — perhaps 
the Tibiscus and the Alutus, up the valleys of and between 
which lay Trajan's chief operations. The Danube itself, 
though distant from the scene, may possibly be recalled by 
the bridge in the background at the left (the laws of perspec- 
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tive must not be too much insisted on), a reminiscence of 
Trajan's great feat in bridling that unruly stream. Domas- 
zewski is probably led astray by poor photographs in think- 
ing that the man at Trajan's right is not in Roman dress, and 
that he must be the dashing young Moorish cavalry com- 
mander, Lusius Quietus. He is clearly in Roman garb, and 
he is an old man, — apparently considerably older than Trajan. 
The circumstances and the type agree (as Frothingham holds) 
upon Licinius Sura, Trajan's especial paternal friend and 
senior adviser in the campaign. On the other hand, the man 
on the bridge, whom Frothingham takes to be D. Terentius 
Scaurianus, the first governor of the new province, is probably, 
as Domaszewski thinks, Hadrian, -— though the likeness is 
not so convincing as that in the relief on the attica of the 
inner face. 

To Petersen's admirable analysis of the frieze that depicts 
the triumphal procession little need be added. In the case, 
however, of the Dacian cart, which appears several times with 
two occupants, one of whom, at least, is clearly a Dacian cap- 
tive of rank, the other occupant appears to me in every case 
to be, not, as Petersen suggests, another captive, but a man 
of Roman features and of Roman (military) dress, — appar- 
ently a Roman officer in immediate charge of the distinguished 
captive, with whom he appears to be carrying on a conversa- 
tion, with explanation of the scenes through which the pro- 
cession is passing. 

In the relief at the left of the middle tier on the inner face 
of the Arch, that depicts the colonization of Dacia by Roman 
veterans of Trajan's wars, it seems probable that the five eagles 
perched on the crossbar of the uexillum held by the iiirtus 
legionum do not represent either the " army of five legions by 
which [Dacia] was conquered," as Frothingham suggests, nor 
yet the five colonies planted by Trajan which Domaszewski 
enumerates. With regard to the former proposition it needs 
only to be remarked that Trajan had apparently seven legions 
in Dacia, and not merely five (see Jung, p. 327, n. 1). With 
regard to the second suggestion, the uirtus legionum is com- 
mending to Trajan veterans (as veterans no longer in military, 
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but in civic garb) who now pass out from under her care alto- 
gether. The eagles ought to refer to their past, and not to 
their future condition, — to mark the quality of the figure 
holding the standard, and not that of the colonists. Now, of 
the seven legions engaged in the campaign in Dacia two were 
left to garrison the province {XIII. Gemina and I. Adiutrix), 
and the other five withdrawn. It is from the veterans of these 
other five that the military colonists of the new province 
might naturally be drawn, and that fact, I suspect, is the one 
symbolized in the five eagles. 

More difficult to deal with is the relief to the right, in the 
corresponding position on the other pier of the Arch, which, 
I am inclined to think, commemorates the marked efforts 
made by Trajan to increase and assure the grain supplies of 
the city, and in general the welfare of the tribus frumentariae. 
The three divinities in the background are too far removed in 
distance and in enthronement from the main scene to be re- 
garded as actively interested in it. Domaszewski must cer- 
tainly be right in judging that they serve simply, or chiefly, 
to represent the locality of the scene, the Forum Boarium. 
The identification of the Apollo at the right with the Apollo 
caelispex of the Regionaries (Not. el Cur. Reg. XI.) is indubi- 
table, notwithstanding the lack of further knowledge of that 
sanctuary or statue. The wreathed Hercules, however 
(Domaszewski's photograph did not allow him to see the 
wreath, which is plain enough), is clearly not to be identified 
with the Hercules Olivarius, as Domaszewski suggests; for 
Hercules Olivarius is shown to have been a reclining: statue 
(see Petersen in the Notiz. d. Scavi, 1895, pp. 459 ff., and in 
the Roem. Mitth., XI. (1896), pp. 99 ff. ; also E. Loewy in the 
Roern. Mitth., XII. (1897), pp. 56 ff.), while this Hercules is 
standing. He might better be referred, then, considering his 
attitude and order in the group, to the Hercules Pompeianus 
of the temple on the site of the present S. Maria in Cosmedin. 
The reclining deity to the left is, indeed, a new type. That 
the object at his left hand is an anchor cannot be doubted. 
But it is not, as has been thought, projected against the back- 
ground, as if hung up on air. Its shank lay across and was 
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supported by the left arm of the divinity, as if the ponderous 
implement were a mere sceptre. The physical feat managed 
with such ease might well seem to a modern athlete a suffi- 
cient proof of something more than mortal muscle. Domas- 
zewski's photographs seem again to have been at fault in the 
depiction of the object held in the divinity's right hand, which 
is clearly not a clauis " primitivster Art, einen einfachen Haken 
zum Verschieben des Riegels," but a long, flexible, cylindrical 
thing which twists and curls up from the rock, under the folds 
of drapery, over the elbow, behind the forearm, and finally up 
through the grasping hand, quite as wrigglingly as Domas- 
zewski declares a serpent ought to do. The youthful beauty 
of the undraped divinity, and the accompanying serpent, seem 
to mark him as of the rank rather of a genius than of one of 
the greater gods. I believe him to be indeed Portunus, as 
Domaszewski thinks ; but that Portunus must always have a 
key in hand (Fest. ep. 56) is no more certain than that Sil- 
vanus must always wear a goatskin and carry a pine-branch. 
As a deity of storehouses Portunus might naturally carry a 
key ; as a deity of harbors, like this one on the Tiber shore, 
an anchor would seem to be his proper attribute. 

With the Forum Boarium and its harbor was most closely 
connected the administration of the grain supplies of the city. 
Indeed, the statio annonae stood in immediate relation to the 
temple of the Pompeian Hercules suggested by the central of 
the three divinities pictured on this panel. Trajan's activity 
was not more marked in promoting any business or benevolent 
enterprise of the city than in fostering this public industry. 
The general welfare of the tribus frumentariae had been one 
of his first cares as emperor (cf. Plin. Pan. 29 ff.); in their 
behalf he had greatly increased the usual donatives (cf. Plin. 
Pan., and below); for them he had even surrendered his 
prejudice against gilds, and had established a corporation of 
bakers (cf. Aur. Vict. Caes. 12. 5); and his good offices were 
most gratefully acknowledged by the tribus in, for example, an 
inscription that was found near this very place {C.I.L. VI. 955 ; 
Dessau, 286). It would seem very likely, therefore, that the 
three men whom Trajan is addressing, or to whom he is listen- 
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ing, in this relief represent the tribes, rather than, as Domas- 
zewski thinks, simply negotiators. In no way would the tribes 
be more naturally depicted under such general circumstances 
than, as here, by three men in the toga, of different ages. 

Frothingham is undoubtedly right in holding that the upper 
relief on the left pier of the outer face commemorates the up- 
building of the army by new recruits. If Domaszewski's pho- 
tographs had been more truthful, he would undoubtedly have 
recognized that the divinely beautiful military figure in the 
centre of the foreground is holding a T-shaped measuring rod 
over the head of the new recruit, who stands rigidly erect 
before him, with bare feet placed closely together. The entire 
outline of the arm of the dilectator is clearly to be seen in the 
low relief of the background, only the fingers, which were 
turned straight out toward the spectator, and the larger part of 
the horizontal arm of the measuring rod, which was also carved 
in the round, having been lost. In the rear at the right stands 
the uirtus legionum (holding a uexillum), as the deity most 
intimately concerned in the strengthening of the army. 
Before her stands a centurion, with traces of his vine-rod yet 
visible in his left hand. He has brought the recruit to the 
official inspection, and stands ready to take charge of him after 
it is concluded. 

The marking of the enrolment by the measurement of the 
recruits would seem to show that under Trajan took place 
that modification in the constitution of the troops that had 
been assigned to about this period from a different course of 
reasoning. With the surrender of insistence upon Italian 
nationality came in greater attention to other requirements, 
among them to that of proper stature. In the time of Vege- 
tius (Veg. I. 5), a recruit, to be enrolled in the more impor- 
tant squadrons or cohorts, must measure five feet and ten 
inches (Roman : about five feet and eight inches, English): 
in 367 a.d. the standard height was five feet and seven inches 
(Cod. Theod. VII. 13. 3). 

Domaszewski is bound by his general theory to insist that 
this relief and its companion on the other side of the arch- 
opening must represent scenes outside of Italy, and in sup- 
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port of that contention cites the fact that the emperor appears 
in both of these reliefs in military costume, while in Italy, as 
he affirms, even soldiers wore constantly civil dress. But in 
the two reliefs below these, the scene of which is indisputably 
laid outside of Italy, Trajan wears the toga, and in the 
relief under the arcade representing the congiarium, — or, as 
Domaszewski thinks it, the alimentatio Italiae, — Trajan is 
in military costume ! To the former of these awkward facts 
Domaszewski replies that the scene is there sufficiently char- 
acterized by other elements as outside of Italy, and the 
emperor does not need to be represented in military garb 
in order to make the interpretation clear ! And yet Domas- 
zewski had claimed that the costume of the emperor in the 
other instances corresponded to a necessarily recognized fact. 
The unsatisfactory character of the canon of criticism is seen 
from the necessity of allowing such weak exceptions to its 
scope. And furthermore, in one of the reliefs of the attica, 
already mentioned, Hadrian appears in military full-dress at 
the gates of Rome, — a fact which must demand the allow- 
ance of another class of exceptions to the proposed canon. 

The reason for the military garb of the emperor in the 
relief of the enrolment, even though the scene is laid within 
the boundaries of Italy, is that the act depicted is a purely 
military one. In the accompanying relief, too, which I 
believe to represent the alimentatio Italiae, the purpose of 
the institution is at least half military. For, as Pliny said 
{Pan. 28) of, perhaps, the provisions that were the forerun- 
ners of these, the children reared" from Trajan's bounty were 
to be subsidium bellorum, ornamentum pacis . . . ex his castra, 
ex his tribus replebuntur. Petersen's interpretation of the 
relief must assuredly be correct. Of the suggested difficulty 
(found by Domaszewski and apparently acknowledged by 
Frothingham) of an apparent duplication in this of the scene 
presented in one of the two reliefs that flank the arcade, I 
will speak later. Concerning the other difficulty suggested 
by Domaszewski, that there is no reason why Italy should be 
represented as holding the plough, it might be remarked that 
in this detail, and in that of the children rising from, or 
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standing on, ploughed ground, there is an especial fitness 
from the especial circumstances of Trajan's alimentatio, 
which was of a double bearing. He provided an assured 
income for the alimenta, and he did it by measures that 
at the same time encouraged agriculture throughout Italy. 
Nerva had set on foot such provisions (Aur. Vict. Epit. 
12. 4), and Trajan developed and established them by means 
of permanent loans at a low rate of interest upon farm-lands 
(see Wilmanns, Exempt. Inscr. Lat. 2844, 2845 ; Eckhel, VI., 
pp. 424 ff.). The identification of Mars Pater, and of Copia, 
as two of the propitiously attendant divinities, is sufficiently 
clear. The third, who stands behind the emperor, and in 
face and diadem resembles Copia, may well be Felicitas, who 
appears in similar guise on coins of the gens Lollia. Thus 
the deities of peace and of war are equally interested in the 
rearing of the children (Plin. Pan. I.e.). 

The four reliefs of the lowest tier I believe Frothingham 
is right in connecting entirely with the war in the East. But 
to say nothing of the error that appears to me to inhere in 
making the outer face of the Arch the chronological start- 
ing-point, there is an accessory difficulty in Frothingham's 
assignment of the left rather than the right one of the given 
pair of reliefs as the concluding relief of the series. Such 
an inversion of the natural order from left to right, and 
of the order followed everywhere else on the Arch according 
even to Frothingham's own belief, might well have given the 
critic pause. 

The question of the chronology of these last years of 
Trajan's life is, and bids fair to remain, a difficult one. 
Domaszewski does not hesitate to assign his own interpre- 
tation to the testimony of the Arch concerning the Eastern 
campaigns, and then to correct the dates of the chroniclers 
on the basis of the testimony of the Arch. Such a course of 
procedure is at best a dangerous one to pursue, and demands 
great caution, if not the definite support of other and inde- 
pendent evidence. I am inclined to believe, however, on the 
comparison of literary and epigraphic evidence with that of 
this monument, that Trajan left Rome for the East in the 
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autumn of 113 a.d., arrived at Antioch by way of Athens 
and Seleucia on the seventh of January, 114 a.d., took the 
field in the spring of that same year, and completed the 
adjustment of the affairs of at least Lesser Armenia before 
retiring to Antioch for the winter of 1 14-1 15 a.d. 

That the departure of Trajan on such an important expedi- 
tion as that to the East, with the understood purpose of 
humbling those most powerful foes of Rome, the Parthians, 
and of extending the Roman dominion eastward as he had 
extended it beyond the Danube, should be commemorated on 
the Arch is most natural, not to say necessary. That the 
Arch would be completed before more than the preliminary 
accounts and brief official despatches had arrived from the 
seat of war announcing the hopeful events of the first season 
appears most probable. Accordingly I believe that the four 
reliefs of the lowest tier start with the departure of the 
emperor for the East, and end with the last event of decisive 
importance that had reached the knowledge of the Beneveu- 
tines from the year 1 14. 

The leave-taking of Trajan for the Dacian war could not, 
of course, be duplicated here for the Parthian war. Another 
design was necessary. Accordingly we have here, in the 
lowest relief at the left of the inner face of the Arch, 
the uota pro itu ac reditu offered in the Roman Forum by 
the representatives of the people of Italy, — and this in spite 
of the absence of an altar. Petersen's sagacious eye has duly 
recognized the locality as before the doors of the senate- 
house, and the imposing garlanded and bearded figure in the 
centre of the foreground as the personification of the Senatus 
itself, while the Genius Popidi Romani is represented by the 
younger figure at the right, half-draped, with flowing locks, 
supporting a horn of plenty on his left arm, and holding a 
(lost) patera in his right hand. Yet of course Petersen holds 
a very different theory from mine concerning the scene in 
general. The greatest difficulty is found in the identification 
of the togated figure in the foreground at the left, who wears 
a mural crown, and carries upon a beribboned spear a laurel 
wreath like those that often decorate standards. Petersen 
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takes this personage to be the ordo equester, but without 
showing why the ordo equester should wear a mural crown. 
Certain other grave difficulties in the way of the proposed 
identification I must pass over for want of space (why, for 
example, should the ordo equester of Rome carry the golden 
symbol that was the gift of the municipalities of Italy outside 
of Rome ? Domaszewski's explanation leaves doubt still in 
the mind). The identification may be the true one. But I 
should like to suggest that the figure may represent the 
veterans of the army, who, now in citizen's garb, but bearing 
the gifts that commemorate their former valorous achieve- 
ments, join with Senate and People in vows for the success 
of the commander under whom they had themselves marched 
to victory. The six figures in the background, who appear a 
trifle ruder in face (and perhaps in garb ?.) than the Romans 
depicted elsewhere on the Arch, probably represent, as 
Domaszewski thinks, the municipal senates of Italy, who 
share in the vows of the Romans and of the veterans. 

The companion relief on the other pier of the Arch will 
accordingly represent Trajan's formal entry into Antioch, as 
the first prominent scene of his activity on Asiatic soil. 
Twelve lictors accompany him. The figure in the toga who 
escorts and invites him to enter the city-gate is doubtless the 
governor of the province of Syria, of which Antioch was the 
capital. 

On the outer face of the Arch, and in the lowest tier, 
appear the two most significant scenes of the active cam- 
paign of the year. On taking the field in the spring of the 
year 1 14 a.d. Trajan first made himself master of Samosata, 
and thence marched to Satala, in Lesser Armenia, where he 
was met by the kings of several of the smaller states of the 
Caucasus region, who came to assure him of their allegiance 
and assistance (Dio, LXVIII. 18. 3; Eutrop. Epit. VIII. 3. 1). 
The relief at the left of the arcade shows four of these 
bearded chieftains advancing from the right to lay their right 
hands, one by one, in the right hand of Trajan, and swear 
allegiance. The (unfortunately headless) emperor is attended 
on this formal occasion by his twelve lictors, and is supported 
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by the (presumably unseen) presence of Jupiter himself, the 
guardian of oaths {Iuppiter Lapis), who stands between the 
contracting parties, but shows his partisan sympathy for 
the Roman emperor by apparently encircling him with his 
right arm (as Mars Pater embraces Italia in the relief of the 
alimentatio), and by facing, like him, the barbarian chieftains 
(cf. the attitude of Pallas in the Munich reliefs from the 
Aegina temple). The object held in Jupiter's left hand is 
apparently not the thunderbolt (though it needs renewed 
inspection in the original), which shows a very different form 
in the relief of the attica. It appears rather to imitate in 
its markings the conchoidal fractures of a chipped flint, or 
the convexly fused surface of a meteoric stone, and to be 
sharpened down to the edge and tapering point of a knife. 
I suspect it to be the sacrificial knife of stone, the symbol 
and embodiment of Iuppiter Lapis, which was perhaps identi- 
cal with the stone of the oath (cf. Fest., p. 115; Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v. Iuppiter Lapis). 

The last relief of the exterior of the Arch, that in the 
lowest tier of the outer face at the right of the arcade, shows 
Trajan finally rejecting the overtures of Parthamasiris, the 
Parthian pretender to the throne of Armenia. The Parthian 
nationality, and the princely rank, of the young man at the 
left, who is listening to Trajan's words with no contented 
aspect and attitude, are marked by his lion-skin headdress, 
the proper attribute of Hercules, the popular deity of the 
Parthians, and by his horse, which is held by his attendant 
at the right. After receiving the kings of the Caucasus 
region in Satala, Trajan marched to Elegeia, where Partha- 
masiris, who had abated somewhat of his former arrogance, 
was admitted to a personal interview. The pretender offered, 
and even asked, to receive the crown of Armenia from the 
hands of Trajan, but his request was sternly rejected, and he 
was acquainted with the emperor's fixed purpose to make 
Armenia a Roman province. The absence of any indication 
of the picturesque details mentioned by Dio (LXVIII. 19, 20) 
is naturally explicable on the reasonable supposition that only 
the briefest formal account of the event had reached Italy 
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when this relief was to be executed, and the artist was left 
to picture the scene, — as perhaps also in the case of the pre- 
ceding relief, — according to his own imagination. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason to suppose that the Bene- 
ventines had yet even heard of the trick-horse mentioned by 
Dio (LXVIII. 18), to the presentation of which Petersen, 
followed by Domaszewski, supposes this relief to refer. And 
even if they had, to introduce that scene would be to thrust a 
mere triviality into the midst of a series of dignified and 
important actions. Such a reference, moreover, is not sup- 
ported by the attitude of the horse, and is contradicted by 
the fact that here only one chieftain appears (the other non- 
Roman persons are clearly attendants). And the aspect of 
the strangers themselves indicates no pleasant reception. 
And finally, as I have indicated, the visits referred to by Dio 
in that passage are represented in the previous relief. 

The two reliefs of the passageway are decidedly inferior in 
design and in execution to the other reliefs of the Arch. And 
in subject they are of formal type, though one of them (the 
one on the northern side) shows some unusual, though explic- 
able elements. It must doubtless be interpreted to represent 
a congiarium, as Petersen and Frothingham take it, though 
the former is troubled by the (to him) inexplicable presence 
of children as recipients of the bounty, a difficulty which the 
latter does not touch upon. Domaszewski dissents, mainly on 
the ground that more than one city seems to be depicted (by 
the female figures in mural crowns), and that children are rep- 
resented as receiving the gifts. On the latter point it may be 
remarked that though the congiarium was regularly given 
only to those persons who were entitled to share in the public 
distributions of grain, and consequently not to children below 
the twelfth year (Suet. Aug. 41), yet, as in the case of the ins 
trium liberorum, exceptions were by no means unknown. 
Augustus, for example, gave the congiarium to children of more 
tender years (Suet, i.e.'; Dio LI. 21), and other emperors were 
no more strict than he. That Trajan gave the congiarium to 
children is clear from Plin. Pan. 26. That point in the relief 
need, then, occasion no doubt. A more difficult point is that 
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connected with the presence of the group of three females 
wearing mural crowns, in addition to the one both crowned 
and veiled who stands immediately behind the table on which 
the gifts rest, and seems to be commending to the emperor 
the applicants for his bounty. She must be Rome herself, her 
special dignity being marked by her action and by her veil. 
Petersen and Frothingham leave the interpretation of the 
other three female figures untouched. I believe them to rep- 
resent the tribus frumentariae, and the scene to be, if not the 
especial congiarium described by Pliny (Pan. I.e.) as connected 
with the enrolment of nearly five thousand freeborn children 
{Pan. 28) in the populum qui frumentum accipit, a scene like 
it in character. Pliny implies that the congiarium he describes 
is not to be the last of its kind. The tribus are, to be sure, 
represented by three men in the relief of the inner face of the 
Arch. But elsewhere on the Arch the same conception is 
depicted in different ways. And in these two reliefs both 
the circumstances and the artists are different. Here we 
have to do with the tribus as the mothers and trainers of chil- 
dren, and the standing of the three figures in this respect is 
indicated by the infant that one of them holds on her arm. 

The passage from the Panegyric deserves careful attention. 
Pliny describes a congiarium, but a congiarium in which, or 
in this day's division of which, only children shared. There 
was the usual distribution of gifts, but there was also a pre- 
vious enrolment that looked toward the future ; and the gifts 
thus assured were sufficient to contribute an important part 
toward the bringing up of the children who were fortunate 
enough to be admitted to the lists. The gifts were thus not 
merely congiaria ; they were, as Pliny says, alimenta, from 
which, as new citizens of Rome, the children were to be 
nourished. The reference is doubtless, as I have already said, 
to the admission of the children to the number of the persons 
regularly sharing in the public distribution of grain, and so, 
by established precedent, admitted also to a share in congiaria. 
The children thus favored might be young enough to be car- 
ried upon their fathers' shoulders (precisely as in this relief), 
but they must be old enough to speak intelligently in asking 
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the emperor by themselves for his bounty. Some who were 
so young that they could only, parrotlike, repeat the form of 
words taught them by their ambitious and anxious parents for 
the occasion were rejected till another time. (On children of 
tender years sharing by special gift of the emperor in the dis- 
tribution of frumentum publicum ci.C.I.L. VI. 10,220-10,228.) 
On the relief on the other side of the passageway that de- 
picts the imperial sacrifice I need to remark only that the im- 
posing bearded figure in the toga, holding a roll in his hand, 
who stands immediately behind the kneeling uictimarius, 
doubtless represents, as Petersen says, the Senatus ; but the 
Populus is apparently personified, not by the mutilated figure 
behind the veiled emperor, but by the youthful figure at the 
immediate left of the Senatus. With these two figures in 
this guise and relative position may be compared the two simi- 
lar figures receiving an emperor at the gate of Rome in the 
relief of Hadrian's time now on the stairway of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori (Helbig, No. 547 (41)). 



